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mitted to Congress for a joint agreement by the nations 
of North and South America that in ease of war between 
any of them no taking of territory from one by another 
shall be permitted as a result. Such an agreement has 
been made by all the nations bordering upon the North 
and Baltic Seas, and we urge the speedy American fol- 
lowing of this enlightened European example. 

We earnestly commend to our people while working 
for the establishment of general international relations 
upon a just and stable basis, the strengthening of a 
public sentiment which shall ensure at all times the 
most faithful and complete discharge of our own duties 
to every nation. 

This Conference, distinguished by the inspiring pres- 
ence of so many of our fellow workers from England 
and Canada, holds its sessions on the eve of the corona- 
tion of King George V. On this auspicious occasion 
we express our grateful appreciation of the enthusiastic 
response of the English Government and people to the 
arbitration proposals of President Taft and our high 
hope that the reign which has now opened may be yet 
more memorable than that of Edward the Peacemaker 
in the service of international justice and fraternity. 
We urge such comprehensive plans for the coming cele- 
bration of the centennial of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States as shall make that commemoration 
a notable landmark in progress, not only for these two 
nations, but for the great family of nations. 

We gratefully recognize that in the recent munificent 
provisions for the promotion of peace by Andrew Car- 
negie and Edwin Ginn, larger contributions for our 
cause have been made in the United States during the 
past year than in all the world during the whole pre- 
ceding history of the movement. We hail this gener- 
osity as evidence of the new determination of strong 
men to cope at last with the evils of war in a manner 
commensurate with their gravity; and we express the 
hope and confidence that these larger provisions will stir 
such emulation and new devotion among our people and 
among all peoples as shall advance with vastly greater 
efficiency and rapidity the commanding interests to which 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences have for these 
seventeen years been devoted. 



The True Meaning of Dollar Diplomacy. 

By Huntington Wilson, Assistant. Secretary of State. 

ADDRESS AT THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 
BALTIMORE, MAY 4, 1911. 

Among practical modes of pursuing the ideal of 
world peace is what has been called "Dollar Diplomacy," 
in its true meaning. Of course, this term may be 
applied to commercial diplomacy. Today international 
commerce is everywhere an important department of 
diplomacy. In so far as our diplomacy is commercially 
successful, we are proud of the fact. We are not above 
being practical and commercial, and, from the less 
material point of view, commerce means contact; con- 
tact means understanding; and if one is worthy enough 
to be respected and liked, if understood, international 
commerce conduces powerfully to international sym- 
pathy. I say, if one is liked as well as respected. Here, 
fortunately, the idealist's interest in foreign trade as 



conducive to peace coincides with the business man's 
interest in foreign trade for financial profit. A mer- 
chant can be so disagreeable that one prefers to pay 
higher prices to a pleasanter trader. Boughshod methods 
are a useless handicap that can only be overcome, if at 
all, by immense superiorities. The most rudimentary 
business sense should dictate tact, sympathy and con- 
siderateness in dealing with foreign customers. So, in 
the broader view, every American business man or 
traveler, every student in university or school who is 
inconsiderate, supercilious, or lacking in sympathetic 
appreciation of his foreign associate, makes himself a 
missionary not of good-will but of ill-will, and so radi- 
ates an influence not for peace but for war. 

But I use the newly-coined phrase, "Dollar Diplo- 
macy," in another sense. It means using the capital 
of the country in the foreign field in a manner calcu- 
lated to enhance fixed national policies. It means the 
substitution of dollars for bullets. It means the crea- 
tion of a prosperity which will be preferred to predatory 
strife. It means availing of capital's self-interest in 
peace. It means taking advantage of the interest in 
peace of those who benefit by the investment of capital. 
It recognizes that financial soundness is a potent factor 
in political stability ; that prosperity means contentment, 
and contentment means repose. 

This thought is at the basis of the policy of the United 
States in Central America and the zone of the Caribbean. 
There this policy is one of special helpfulness in a neigh- 
borhood where peace and progress are especially impor- 
tant to the United States, and where, moreover, they 
are due the aspirations and the splendid resources of 
the peoples of those neighboring republics. 

In China the same principle has been invoked to 
enable the United States to take its share in the mate- 
rial, as it has in the moral and intellectual development 
of that great empire. 

To the intellectual and moral development of the 
progressive Ottoman Empire the United States has con- 
tributed the greatest share. There, too, it is hoped 
that American commerce and material enterprise will 
also contribute. 

So, also, "Dollar Diplomacy" is enabling the United 
States, through a loan by this country, Great Britain, 
Prance, and probably Germany, to give practical effect 
to its ancient special obligations to Liberia, incidentally 
removing the causes of friction between that struggling 
republic and its powerful neighbors. * * * 

Governments are the trustees of the nations' interna- 
tional interests. They bear this heavy responsibility 
and consequently are beset at every turn by considera- 
tions of what is practicable, what is practical, what is 
now and will in future be for the true and enduring 
benefit of the nations they serve. 

Thus, the everyday work of peace through a benevo- 
lent and candid diplomacy, as well as the definite 
working out of the occasional marked advances in inter- 
national morality, must fall upon governments and 
upon departments of government expert in the facts of 
international relations. * * * 

Great things have been accomplished along certain 
lines, and the criticism that peace propaganda are un- 
practical has not yet been justified. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether, unless new lines of effort are 
adopted the state of public feeling can be so steadily 
further improved. 
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First of all, much can be done by active interest in 
and intelligent support of the everyday practical policies 
of government which, if looked at otherwise than super- 
ficially, will be found to be very real measures toward 
neace. Such is the policy so wonderfully successful in 
Santo Domingo; such are the broad principles involved 
in the Honduras loan convention now before the Senate ; 
such is the Lowden bill for the improvement of foreign 
service — a service which, charged with all this work, 
should certainly not be amateurish and untrained. Here 
are fields for practical effort. 



The Geographic Delimitation of In- 
ternational Boundaries as 
Related to Peace. 

By Charles Yates, United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

A PAPER READ AT THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
BALTIMORE, MAY 6, 1911. 

For twenty-four hours after I was informed that I 
was to present my subject at this meeting of your Con- 
gress, and after your executive secretary had drawn in 
a long breath as a fitting climax to the writing down 
of the somewhat ponderous title of my discussion, my 
mental machinery was engaged in an endeavor to manu- 
facture what might appear to you a respectable subter- 
fuge for connecting my subject with the topic of busi- 
ness which according to the program is the theme of 
the discussion of this session. 

But being an engineer and not ' a lawyer, nothing 
would come forth from my mental factory except the 
axiomatic expressive expression that "business is busi- 
ness." Which means, if it me,ans anything, that business 
is business. But in the twenty-fifth hour, my long- 
sought subterfuge came into my mind, and I now pre- 
sent it for what it is worth. 

Tf business is business, under what conditions does 
business cease to be business? When we answer this 
question we find that one of those conditions always 
exists when business reaches an international boundary 
line, especially if its geographic delimitation is marked, 
as is that of our own country, by a great tariff wall. 
Having thus illogicaUy established a character for mv 
theme that makes it appropriate to this occasion, T will 
now take up the real subject of my discussion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This brief discussion of the importance of the geo- 
graphic delimitation of international boundaries as a 
factor in the maintenance of peace is presented from the 
point of view of a "geographic surveyor" who feels that 
the subject could have been better put before you by 
others in the service to which he belongs. The notable 
example being the Honorable Otto H. Tittmann, Super- 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who is also 
the representative of our country on the commission 
now engaged on the demarcation of the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

PAST HISTORY. 

It is thought that the meaning and importance of 
our theme in relation to peace may be made evident 



without going into the history of the causes of past 
wars and near wars, except in so far as it is covered by 
a brief mention of that still vivid incident of the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy. 

President Cleveland, in speaking of the end of the 
Venezuelan boundary controversy, said: "The deter- 
mination of the boundary between these two countries 
has (now) been fixed — -perhaps in strict accord with 
justice — but in all events finally and irrevocably." 

DEDUCTIONS. 

This quotation expresses the whole aim and object 
of this discussion, namely, the calling of attention to 
the great importance of final and incontestable geo- 
graphic information in relation to international boun- 
daries, whether this information be obtained prior to 
the beginning of such a controversy and thus forestall 
a possible war, as is our hope for the future, or whether, 
as so often has been the case in the past, it marks the 
end of a war where might instead of right is the deter- 
mining factor in the establishing of the boundary line. 

Unfortunately the honest misunderstandings arising 
from a lack of geographic information about boundaries 
does not express all the likelihood of the peace of two 
countries being endangered by this cause. It has hap- 
pened in instances not mentioned here, and may happen 
again, that the successful "picking of a quarrel" pre- 
liminary to unjust territorial encroachment is dependent 
on the public opinion of the world being divided as to 
whether such expansion of territory is unfair or merely 
an assertion of just rights. 

FUTURE HISTORY. 

To dwell further on the lessons of the past in relation 
to our subject would be to state what is already obvious ; 
besides it is the future in which we of the peace move- 
ment are particularly interested. 

To obtain a very convincing impression of the dangers 
to future peace which now lie hidden in boundary dis- 
putes, it is only necessary to cast our mind's eye over 
the maps of Asia, Africa and South America and then 
pick out many a boundary which may occupy an evil 
place in the future history of the world as the cause of 
a war. 

If we select for purposes of illustration the great 
Chinese Empire, we find that not only do her practically 
unmarked and geographically undefined boundaries ex- 
tend over the tremendous length of more than eight 
thousand miles, but that also she has for her frontier 
neighbors the Asiatic possessions under the jurisdiction 
of the British, the French, the Germans, the Portuguese, 
the Bussians and the Japanese. 

Speaking parenthetically, but with all seriousness, it 
would appear from this last statement that the possi- 
bilities of China for war with various countries of the 
world would furnish these great powers an excellent 
future opportunity of demonstrating their claim — that 
a great army and a great navy are the best guarantees 
of peace. It also appears that it would furnish us of 
the peace movement a great opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing the sincerity of our professions by directing a part 
of our energies towards the elimination of those' boun- 
dary disputes likely to furnish the excuses for these 
potential wars which not only threaten the peace of 
China, but also the peace of the nations who may be 
interested, for one reason or another, in the maintenance 
or "rectification" of the frontiers of that empire. 



